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Dance 


“Move over New York, we’re dancing in Washington! 
Modern, ballet, belly, tap, ballroom, square, folk, rock 
y things are really happening here, and at GW, we’re 
right in the middle of the dance explosion, profession- 
ally and geographically,” says Sharon Leigh Clark, 
GW’s coordinator of dance programs. 

The GW dance company, 80 students stong, per- 
forms about 50 times during the school year — formal 
roncerts, with costumes and light design; road con- 
verts; studio nights (informal presentations of works- 
in-progress which give students performing experience 
and audiences free admission); and experimental dem- 


onstrations of student and faculty choreography. Dur- 
ing the summer, students from all over the country 
come to GW’s decade-old Summer Dance Workshop to 
study with well known professional dancers — Don 
Redlich, Rudy Perez, Al Huang, Elizabeth Keen. 

Also ten years old is GW’s M.A. degree in the dance. 
(Jan Van Dyke, the first student to earn it, now per- 
forms in New York and has her own studio and dance 
company in Washington. Washingtonian Magazine 
named her one of 76 people to watch in ’76.) 

‘‘Our dance students are special,’’ says Dr. Clark. 
‘*They’re mature, often world-traveled. They choose 
dance for a lot of reasons. One might want to perform, 
another to choreograph, another to record dances in a 
Turkish village, a fourth to teach. . . but they all share 
an energetic commitment to dance in all its forms and 


aspects.” 
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The dance faculty, 12 members strong, is special 
too. It includes Maida Withers, well known as per- 
former and choreographer, and currently dance 
specialist for the National Endowment for the Arts 
artists-in-the-schools program. She spends two-week 
residencies in schools all over the U.S. As a consultant 
to the Endowment, she evaluates companies listed with 
the Endowment and those who wish to become listed. 

Dr. Clark is the author of books, articles and televi- 
sion scripts (including ‘‘The Dancer in Academe” and 
“Rock Dance — A Look Back’’). Recently she de- 
veloped an experimental humanities course at GW 
called ‘‘Dance as Human Behavior’ (see GW Times, 
March/April 75), and is now composing both music 
and choreography for an original Bicentennial dance 
work, ‘‘The Federal City Suite,’’ about occurrences in 
Washington from 1800 to 1976. Continued on page 2 


Drama 


Something for everyone — comedy, tragedy, history, 
musical. GW’s university theater is presenting them all 
this school year: Noel Coward’s Hay Fever, Tennessee 
Williams’ Streetcar Named Desire, James Goldman’s 
Lion in Winter, Cole Porter’s Kiss Me Kate. 

Like all GW productions, these will utilize the talents 
not only of the increasing number of drama students 
(enrollment has more than doubled in the last four 
years), but of interested people from all parts of the 
university community. Auditions for all productions 
are open to anyone. ‘‘We always have people who are 
majors in other departments, and we often have faculty 
and alumni,’’ says Nathan Garner, acting director of 
university theater. ‘‘The engineers are always involved 
in the technical aspects of production and lighting. We 
couldn’t do without them.’’ Kiss Me Kate, which was 
done in November, particularly, being a big musical, 
involved students and faculty from dance, music and 
drama. 

Both undergraduate and graduate drama students 
work in all aspects of theater production. They learn 
stagecraft, directing, production, costuming, lighting, 
as well as acting technique and history of theater. 
‘‘Mime, Movement, and Theater,’’ a basic dance class, 
is required. ‘‘They have to be able to do anything,” 
says Paul Parady, instructor in drama. ‘‘They may 
stage-manage one show and have a lead in another.”’ 

GW students are now offered a new option in broad- 
cast communication — a full range of courses in radio 
and television theory and production. They may intern 
at various Washington commercial and public radio or 
TV stations, or in related government or professional 
agencies, such as the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, Federal Trade Commission, and National As- 
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sociation of Broadcasters. 

Administration of the arts is also being stressed, 
particularly at the graduate level. Students from all the 
universities in the area are enrolled in ‘‘The Arts and 
their Audiences,” a course given by Nathan Garner 
through GW’s Service Learning Program. Professional 
arts administrators present seminars, and students 
intern in one of Washington’s arts organization, such as 
the National Symphony or the division of performing 
arts of the Smithsonian Institution. Last year the stu- 
dents who interned at the Smithsonian worked on the 
Festival of American Folklife, and are expected to 
again during this Bicentennial summer. 

‘*The most important thing to us is the student’s 
gaining experience on the stage,’’ says Garner. Stu- 
dents are encouraged to work in summer stock com- 
panies between school years. Or, for that matter, during 
the school year. This fall, Jay Fenichel, a senior drama 
student, landed a part in the Ford’s Theater production 
of Are You Now or Have You Ever Been, a dramatiza- 
tion of the testimony of theater men and women before 
the House Un-American Activities Committee during 
the McCarthy era. Jay appeared on the television show 
“AM America” in a scene from the play, and will 
travel with the company if it goes on to Broadway. For 
an independent study project, he brought to the campus 
as speakers some of the actors and the director of the 
play, William Devane. Two graduate students, Sherry 
Nehmer and Joanne Hrkach, also appeared in a Shake- 
spearean production at the Folger Library. 

Garner says, ‘‘ At GW we are able to provide the kind 
of experience for which people used to look to profes- 
sional schools. Students can go to a first-rate univer- 
sity, get excellent training and experience and a degree 
as well. As the theater becomes decentralized, more 
and more people are getting their training and experi- 
ence away from Broadway and having it be important 
as a credential.” 


Fine Arts 


Painting, drawing, sculpture, ceramics, design, 
graphics, illustration, filmmaking, photography — 
GW’s studio courses are perennially oversubscribed. 
Through the university’s affiliation with the nearby 
Corcoran School of Art, art students receive some of 
their instruction from professional artists on the Corco- 
ran staff. 

A new addition to the GW art scene is the ceramics 
studio, presided over by sculptor Turker Ozdogan (see 
GW Times, March/April’75). Ceramics students are 
required to design and execute original works. 

Four years old, the photography program is also 
bulging with students. One popular course deals with 
color slides. Students work on tonal and color realiza- 
tions in terms of perception. ‘“They pursue photogra- 
phy as a creative rather than just documentary art,”’ 
says instructor Jerry Lake. ‘‘ Using a range of light takes 
photography out of the automatic and into the artistic. 
You're not stuck with recording just what exists, in- 
stead you get a picture produced in the mind of the 
photographer.” 

Two new and important graduate programs are train- 
ing students for museum work. 

In the art department’s museum training program, 
students intern in Washington museums — the Hirsh- 
horn, Renwick, Corcoran, National Collection of 
Fine Arts, Textile Museum, and Octagon House — and 
GW’s own Dimock Gallery. This year, interns in the 
program went as far afield as New York’s Guggenheim 
Museum, the Wadsworth Athenaeum in Hartford, 
Conn., and the Mint Museum in Charlotte, N.C. Most 
interns work in the museum education departments, but 
a few work directly with curators on specific projects. 
“*The internships give the students entry into all sorts of 
experiences they just couldn’t get out of a book,’’ says 
art professor Francis Grubar. Some students also intern 
in private galleries, and alumni of this program have 
secured jobs as directors of new galleries in 
Portsmouth, Va., and Amarillo, Texas. The museum 
training program is also branching out into curatorial 
and administrative directions, teaching legal, person 
nel, and accounting aspects of museum work. 

The School of Education also offers a yearlong, 
interdisciplinary master’s program in museum educa- 
tion. Established in 1974 by Dr. Marcella Brenner, it 
combines graduate studies with work experience in a 
museum and school system (see GW Times, May/ 
June’75). 
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Music 


The sound of music can be heard all year round on the 
campus, provided by GW music students and faculty in 
recital and concert. 

The GW Orchestra performs four free concerts a 
year. Three student vocal groups — the large GW 
chorus, the chamber choir which performs madrigals 
and other works for smaller groups, and the 
Troubadours entertain both university and commu- 
nity audiences. 

“Public performances by applied music students are 
required,’’ says Professor George Steiner, chairman of 
the music department, ‘‘and since there is a growing 
number of proficient students, the number of senior and 
graduate recitals is also increasing.” Piano, voice, 
guitar, and flute are currently the favorite music 
studies. GW students can also study conducting; 

We’re one of the few institutions in the East where 
conducting is taught,’’ says Steiner. 

Music faculty, who number about 35, also perform 
— at a series of five faculty recitals a year on campus, 
and some perform off campus as well, since many of 
the instrumental instructors are first-chair members of 
the National Symphony Orchestra or musicians of in- 
ternational renown. 

Among many faculty members of distinction, two 
are Malinee Peris, an international concert pianist from 
Sri Lanka, and Robert Parris, a composer, harpsichord- 
ist and pianist, whose new work, ‘‘The Messengers’’ is 
about five angels who, he feels, ‘‘have more personal- 
ity than most angels.” 

Maestro Antal Dorati, music director of the National 
Symphony, who received an honorary degree from GW 
last year, this fall conducted a music symposium on 
campus which was attended by music students 
throughout the Washington area. He spoke on ‘*20th- 


century Music: Where We Are and Where We Are 
Going.” 


Writing 


‘Creative writing is a long-time investment and com- 
mitment,” says A.E. Claeyssens, associate professor 
of English. ‘‘Our aim at GW is to help the student find 
out what his abilities are and what direction he wants to 
go in, and make him realize it will take some time to 
become a writer.” 

Creative writing isn’t taught as a professional pro- 
gram at GW — but the English department feels it 
makes the student a better reader. Poetry, narrative, 
short-story, novel and play writing are offered, and 
there are often six or eight applicants for each of the 15 
to 20 places allowed in each class. 

This spring, Claeyssens, with support from the Divi- 
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sion of Experimental Programs, is coordinating a new 
interdisciplinary course on the creative process. It will 
be taught by one faculty member from each of the 
university’s arts departments, plus local and national 
people in the arts. The course will focus on how art is 
created, ‘put together,” rather than on an evaluation of 
the finished product. 

Fledgling GW writers may have their works pub- 
lished in GW Forum, a student-faculty journal, and 
Rock Creek, the university arts newspaper which usu- 
ally appears twice during the school year. Each year the 
National Society of Arts and Letters sponsors a play- 
writing contest, and GW students have won first prize 
for the past three years. Last year, first, second, and 
third place award-winners were GW students. O 
—Jane Lingo 
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Dilthey Society Debates 
Interdisciplinary Study 


| ‘Kickoff’ Held for 
1975-76 Annual Fund 


Elliott, Goodman and Grosvenor at Fund Kickoff 


‘*This nation enters its 200th year groping 
for direction and national purpose. At such 
a time no role can be more important than 
that of a great university,’’ said Annual 
Fund chairman Julian Goodman °48. 
‘*And a great university is what GW has 
become during the decade Lloyd Elliott 
has been president. As an alumnus, I’m 
proud of its reputation and glad to be able 
to help it in any way I can.” 

Mr. Goodman, chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer of the National 
Broadcasting Company, spoke at the 
Fund’s kickoff luncheon October 29. It 
was held at the National Geographic Soci- 
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ety and hosted by Dr. Melville Bell Gros- 
venor, editor-in-chief and board chairman 
of Geographic and a GW trustee. Mr. 
Grosvenor is a former chairman of GW’s 
annual fund. 

President Elliott also stressed the special 
importance of supporting private higher 
education. “‘More and more people in this 
country are coming to feel that government 
cannot and should not be expected to do all 
things for all people, cannot solve all prob- 
lems. People are turning their expectations 
back to private sources. We can see this in 
education. Support for private universities 
has not fallen off even in this recessionary 
period. I think we should respond with 
even more vigor and generosity in support- 
ing our university.” The goal for 1975-76 
is to surpass last year’s record $1,285,663. 

A 17-city telethon campaign is again 
planned. ‘‘George’’ has already gone call- 
ing in Chicago, Denver, Indianapolis, 
Minneapolis, and St. Louis. The winter- 
spring schedule is as follows: In January: 
Philadelphia (20-22) and Baltimore (27- 
29). Feb. 17-March 11: Washington. In 
March: Dallas (22), Houston (23), Atlanta 
(24-25), Miami (29-31), New York City 
(29-April 1). In April: Charleston (1-2), 
Tidewater/Richmond (7-8), Boston (27- 
29). 


Moving? 


If you are moving, please give us ad- 
vance notice, so that the GW Times can 
follow you and keep you posted on uni- 
versity news. Just drop us a line, includ- 
ing your name, year and degree, new and 
old address, and date of the move, and 
send it (with any news about yourself 
that you'd like us to have) to Alumni Re- 
cords, 714 21st Street, N.W., George 
Washington University, Washington, DC 
20052. 


For some time, GW has been in the van- 
guard of the nation’s universities in inter- 
disciplinary study. But as new multi- 
departmental courses like ‘‘ Attitudes To- 
ward Death and Dying” and ‘‘Dance as 
Human Behavior” were created and of- 
fered, some faculty members began to 
wonder if practice were outrunning theory. 

‘*What are we trying to achieve in such 
courses? Should students have a certain 
level of competence — a basic grasp of the 
essential concepts and methods — in a 
single discipline before undertaking inter- 
disciplinary study? These,’’ says Dr. 
Thelma Lavine, chairman of GW’s phi- 
losophy department, *‘are some of the hard 
questions faced by those of us who engage 
in interdisciplinary teaching at the under- 
graduate level.” 

To address such questions, Dr. Lavine 
and other faculty members and students 
founded the Dilthey Society in 1972. The 
name belongs to Wilhelm Dilthey, a 
19th-century German thinker who pro- 
posed analytic psychology as a base for 
philosophy, separated spiritual science 
from natural science, and worked in the 
history and development of ideas — an 
admirable model for interdisciplinarians. 

The Dilthey Society has also been con- 
cerned with how instructors should go 
about integrating the experiential and the 
theoretical for students who use clinical 
experience as a part of an academic course. 
‘What we are really asking ourselves,” 
says Dr. Lavine, ‘‘is what is the connec- 
tion between theory and experience in our 
respective disciplines. That’s a tough 
question, especially since most university 


Oppenheim Chair 
Passes Halfway Mark 


In 1502, the mother of King Henry VII, 
Margaret of Richmond, donated a large 
sum to Oxford to create the Margaret Pro- 
fessorship of Divinity. Ever since that 
time, enlightened benefactors have 
realized that gifts that help universities to 
improve the quality of their teaching fac- 
ulty are vital. 

Two years ago, the National Law Center 
began to secure endowment funds for the 
S. Chesterfield Oppenheim Chair in Anti- 
trust and Trade Regulation Law. To date, 
more than $300,000 of the $500,000 
necessary for the endowed chair has been 
received. The law school hopes to make 
the first appointment during the 1976-77 
academic year. 

Professor Oppenheim taught at GW for 
25 years and at the University of Michigan 
for twelve. He is recognized as one of the 
nation’s leading authorities on antitrust 
and patent law. In 1953, he served as co- 
chairman of the Attorney General’s Na- 
tional Committee to Study the Antitrust 
Laws, and has also served as chairman of 
the section of antitrust law of the American 


faculties aren’t certain that these ex- 
tramural experiences are appropriate to 
credit-earning curricula.”’ 

Another pertinent question for interdis- 
ciplinarians is — what is the best way to 
interrelate the conceptual structures of dif- 
ferent disciplines into a coherent program 
of study? ‘‘This question,’’ says Dr. 
Lavine, ‘‘is particularly relevant for the 
treatment of subject matters such as ecol- 
ogy, urban problems, and changing cul- 
tural values.” 

The Dilthey Society sponsors two or 
three forums each school year. The early 
ones discussed the new multidepartmental 
programs that first appeared at GW in the 
late 1960s. Recently they have become 
exhiberating intellectual combats. Typi- 
cally, a distinguished professor from 
another university will speak on an inter- 
disciplinary topic. Then several GW pro- 
fessors from related fields will respond — 
often heatedly. Topics grappled with this 
year and last were a psychohistorical in- 
terpretation of Adolf Hitler, Wilhelm 
Dilthey (appropriately), and the nature of 
the creative process in science. Later this 
semester, Professor Reinhardt Bendix of 
the University of California at Berkeley 
will speak on “‘The Formation of the Inter- 
disciplinary Mind.” 

‘‘The goal of the Dilthey Society,’’ says 
Dr. Lavine, ‘‘is to match practice with 
theory by trying to connect classroom de- 
velopments at GW with the larger theoretic 
reconsiderations of educational philoso- 
phy that the new interdisciplinary pro- 
grams assume.” — Phil De Brabant 


Bar Association. 

Major gifts to the endowment include: 
$25,000 from the law firm of Howery, 
Simon, Baker and Murchison; $10,000 
contributions from C.I.T. Foundation, 
Inc. (in honor of Arthur L. B. Richardson, 
JD’39, C.1.T.’s vice president, secretary 
and general counsel and a former student 
of Oppenheim’s), Exxon U.S.A. Founda- 
tion, General Electric Foundation, I.T.T. 
Corporation, Standard Oil of California, 
and Sunbeam Corporation; $7,500 from 
the law firm of Pillsbury, Madison and 
Sutro, and $5,000 donations from Dow 
Chemical Company, General Mills Foun- 
dation, Gulf Oil Foundation and Interna- 
tional Nickel. More than $150,000 toward 
the endowment has been received through 
the efforts of GW alumni. 

Francis Kirkham of San Francisco and 
Harold Baker of Washington are co- 
chairmen of the Oppenheim fund drive, 
assisted by Prof. Glen Weston of the law 
school and David Murchison of Washing- 
ton. 
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Marketing Practice for 


Government Officials 


A Philadelphia electric utility preparing to 
build a plant needed 24 different kinds of 
approval from five federal agencies, five 
State agencies, two townships, and a re- 
gional commission. A company with 
40,000 employees has to maintain 125 file 
drawers of records to meet federal report- 
ing requirements on personnel. There is 
scarcely any business, large or small, that 
doesn’t have numerous complaints about 
the growing burden of federal regulatory 
activities. 

Government regulation of American 
business is a subject that is increasingly 
debated. At odds in the issue are those 
businessmen who claim that too much 
government regulation stifles free enter- 
prise, and the 25 independent regulatory 
agencies, like the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, charged with protecting consumers 
against harmful business practices. Both 
sides agree that some kind of regulation is 


needed. The questions are — what kind 
and how much? 

Dr. Salvatore Divita, associate profes- 
sor of business administration, believes we 
can begin to find equitable answers to 
these questions by offering officials from 
the regulatory agencies an inside look at 
how business operates. Divita developed a 
‘*Short Course on Marketing Practice for 
Government Officials,’’ which was of- 
fered at GW in November for the first time 
anywhere. 

‘This course,’ says Divita, ‘“‘was an 
opportunity for those officials involved 
with regulating marketing practices or 
consumer protection to study marketing as 
it is practiced inside business. The idea 
was to promote a dialogue between gov- 
ernment officials and business that will 
heighten awareness among the regulatory 
agencies of how their actions affect busi- 
ness.” 


GW Students 
Win Fellowships 


GW graduates were well represented 
among national fellowship winners for 
1975, reports the Fellowship Information 
Center. Among the fellows for this 
academic year are the following: 

; Danuta Boczar, master of art history 
75, is the recipient of a Fulbright award 
for study at the Jagiellonian University in 
Crakow, Poland, to continue her studies in 
art history. Nancy R. Wall, PhD °74 in 
French language and literature, and pro- 
fessor of romance languages at Howard 
University, is doing post-doctoral work at 
Princeton on a fellowship from the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities. 

The National Science Foundation 
awarded fellowships to °75 graduates 
Mark Goldberg in political science, Inge 
Harman in anthropology, and Jeanine 
Stroble in pharmacology. 

Rebecca Welch, doctoral candidate in 
American Studies, is working on her dis- 
Sertation on ‘‘Alice Cunningham 
Fletcher,”’ an anthropologist and social re- 
former, at the Smithsonian Institution on a 
Smithsonian Dissertation Fellowship. 


Glenn C. Smith, '75, was awarded a 
Root-Tilden Fellowship to New York 
University School of Law. Joan M. 
Owens, BS 73, is continuing her doctoral 
work in geology on a Ford Foundation 
National Fellowship received in 1973. She 
is specializing in invertabrate palientol- 
ogy, sedimentation, and marine ecology. 

C. T. Noguchi, PhD ’75 in physics, 
received both a National Research Council 
Associateship at the National Bureau of 
Standards and a National Institutes of 
Health Fellowship. She chose the N.I.H. 
fellowship and is doing post-doctoral re- 
search in biochemistry. 

Recipients of Woodrow Wilson Center 
for International Scholars research as- 
sociates positions were doctoral candi- 
dates Jeffrey Brookstone and Michael 
Grow. They have taken on the duties of 
research assistants at the Woodrow Wilson 
Center. 

The amount of financial aid for graduate 
study for 1974-75 reported to the Fellow- 
ship office was $371,402.00. 


University Policy on 
Equal Opportunity 


In accordance with the stated policy of 
its Board of Trustees and in conformity 
with Federal laws and regulations, the 
George Washington University does not 
discriminate against any person on the 
basis of sex, race, color, creed, or na- 
tional origin in any of its education or 
employment programs or activities. 
Federal regulations implementing Title 
IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 
Call for an explicit statement that the re- 


quirement not to discriminate on the 
basis of sex extends to employment in 
and admission to such programs and ac- 
tivities. 

Inquiries concerning the application 
of this policy and federal laws and regu- 
lations concerning discrimination in 
education or employment programs and 
activities may be addressed to the Office 
of the University’s Coordinator of Equal 
Opportunity Programs or to the Director 
of the Office of Civil Rights of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 


GW’s Bicentennial Summer: 
New, Expanded Summer School 


GW’s 1976 Summer Session — the Bicen- 
tennial Summer — will offer a new, ex- 
panded schedule and many innovative 
courses. 

For the first time, three sessions will be 
offered, the first beginning right after the 
close of the spring term and lasting three 
weeks. Dates for the three sessions are: 
May 17—June 8, June 9-July 15, and July 
16—August 20. 

‘*This schedule will allow a GW student 
to take two courses in this short ‘rump’ 
session, leave campus by June 8, and still 
pick up six credits,” says Dean William 
Long of the Summer Sessions. *‘Students 
who remained for all three sessions could 
take 18 credits — more than a semester’s 
course work.”’ 

Fully 541 courses will be offered during 
the summer — 99 during the first session. 
“From accounting to zoology, summer 


courses cover the whole spectrum of what 
man has learned and is still learning about 
himself and his universe,’’ says Dean 
Long. ‘‘The course you want is probably 
here — and for undergraduate or graduate 
credit.” In addition to traditional courses, 
some more exotic offerings are scheduled 
this summer, including *‘Human Sexual- 
ity,” ‘‘Words Put to Music: A Study of 
Lyric Poetry in Music,’’ *‘Women in Rev- 
olution,” ‘‘The Art of Oriental Rugs,” 
‘*The Philosophy and Politics of the Freud- 
ian Left,” and ‘‘France and Germany: A 
Comparative Study of Literature and Phi- 
losophy.’’ There will be special institutes 
in Israel and the Caribbean. 

A colorful poster and schedule of sum- 
mer classes is available from the Summer 
Session, GWU, Washington, DC 20052, 
676-6360. 
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Goodbye, Tin Tabernacle 


Hello, Smith Center! 


Some 600 alumni toasted farewell to the 
‘‘Tin Tabernacle,’’ home of athletic 
events for half a century, at a cocktail party 
(Above) and buffet dinner (Right) De- 
cember 6: The Tin Tab was scheduled to 
be torn down brick by brick, with alumni 
able to own a piece of the Tabernacle for 
$10 a brick. The ground will be landscaped 
to enlarge the H Street quadrangle. 

Then it was Hello, Smith Center! as the 
new athletic facility was dedicated during 
halftime at the GW-Wake Forest game 


(Below). Here, Charles E. Smith speaks. . 
In the background, GW star sports alumni 
Arnold ‘*Red’’ Auerbach, president of the 
Boston Celtics; John Holup; J. Dallas Shir- 
ley; athletic director Bob Faris; and GW 
President Lloyd Elliott. Also participating 
were trustees Charles E. Phillips and 
Thaddeus Lindner, and Andy Davis, GW 
football player of the late 40’s and former 
Redskin. Colonials lost the game by a 
single point, headed into the exam break 
with a 2-1 record. 


GW Study Reconstructs 1870s 
DC Territory and its ‘Boss’ 


During the 1870's, Washington, as the 
*‘Territory of the District of Columbia,” 
experienced its first venture into home 
rule. The experiment was not a success, 
and like many Reconstruction govern- 
ments in the South, it failed after a few 
years. The idea of home rule for the Dis- 
trict has suffered ever since. Nor has the 
governor of that territory, Alexander 
(‘‘Boss’’) Shepherd, enjoyed an admirable 
reputation in history. 

Now, a newly published GW mono- 
graph seeks to provide a more balanced 
view. Alexander (‘‘Boss’’) Shepherd and 
the Board of Public Works was published 
in November by GW-Washington Studies. 
In it, author William Maury shows the 
positive side of the record. ‘‘Some territo- 
rial leaders,” he writes, ‘‘particularly the 
few blacks in leading roles, hoped to make 
a national capital where men could live 
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together as brothers.’’ Other leaders 
“‘wanted to fashion a city of grace and 
beauty to replace the random structures set 
irregularly on muddy roads.’ Their costly 
public improvements sank the Territory 
financially. But they laid the foundations 
of a Washington where, today, many 
people achieve the American dream of 
comfortable homes on tree-lined streets 
close to urban amenities. 

Boss Shepherd can be ordered, at $3 a 
copy, directly from GW-Washington 
Studies, Division of Experimental Pro- 
grams, GWU, Washington, DC 20052. So 
can the two earlier books in the series, 
Perry Fisher’s Materials for the Study of 
Washington: An Annotated Bibliography 
($2.50), and Sarah Noreen’s Public Street 
Illumination in Washington (illustrated, 
$3.50). 


You Can Give a Gift 
That Pays Life Income 


Many people would like to make large 
donations to GW but need the income that 
their capital earns. Some have deferred 
lifetime gifts, instead bequeathing their 
gifts to the university by will. But there is a 
way to give support to the university now, 
and still continue to receive income from 
the gift for life. 

GW has established a Pooled Income 
Fund, which helps the university now, and 
at the same time offers attractive benefits 
to the donor. The Pooled Income Fund is 
an investment fund to which many indi- 
viduals contribute. Each donor (or benefi- 
ciary or beneficiaries designated by the 
donor) receives for life an amount of the 
trust income based on the proportionate 
value of his contribution. After the benefi- 
ciary dies, the portion of the Fund attrib- 
uted to his gift passes outright to the uni- 
versity. 

Some of the advantages the Pooled In- 
come Fund offer the donor or his benefi- 
ciary are: 

1. An attractive return. The Pooled In- 
come Fund gives the advantage of a large, 
well-managed, and widely diversified in- 
vestment portfolio. The investment objec- 
tives of the Fund are to provide current 
income and long-term growth. And, un- 
like a mutual fund, the Pooled Income 
Fund pays no sales commissions, so every 
cent put into the fund earns for you. 

2. Charitable deduction for your in- 
come tax. A gift to the university through 
the fund entitles the donor to a charitable 
deduction in his income tax return for the 
year in which the gift is made, in the 
amount of the university’s ‘‘charitable re- 
mainder’’ interest (that part of the value of 
the gift expected to be left when the life- 
income interest ends). When computing 
the deduction, you use fair market value of 
the securities at the time of the gift, rather 
than on a cost basis. The gift must be 
irrevocable to produce the federal tax de- 
duction. 

3. Avoiding a capital gains tax. Using 
appreciated property or securities that 
qualify as long-term capital-gain property 
as a gift to the university through the fund, 
there is no capital gains tax. There is no 
capital gain to either the donor or the fund 
when the fund sells assets held more than 
six months. 


Usually, someone who owns high- 
value, low-cost securities producing a low 
rate of return and wants to convert them to 
securities yielding a higher income would 
have to sell the low-cost securities, paying 
an income tax on the gain realized, then 
reinvest. But by giving such appreciated 
securities to the fund, the donor may get 
both the benefit of a charitable deduction 
and the advantages of diversification and a 
potentially larger amount of income — all 
without paying a capital gains tax. The 
result could be an increased’ after-tax in- 
come, in some cases substantial. 

4. Reducing or eliminating federal gift 
and estate taxes. There is no gift tax liabil- 
ity when the donor is the sole beneficiary, 
and the remainder interest in GW’s Pooled 
Income Fund is given to the university (but 
the donor must file a tax return). When the 
donor is first beneficiary and there is 
another survivor beneficiary, the donor 
may be able to avoid paying gift tax. He 
can do this if he retains the right by will to 
revoke the survivor’s right to life income. 
If an income beneficiary other than the 
donor is designated, a gift tax may have to 
be paid on the value of the interest of the 
beneficiary. 

No estate tax is paid on the value of the 
amount ultimately to pass to GW as a 
charitable deduction. The only amount 
that could be subject to estate tax would be 
the value at the donor’s death of any in- 
come interest (other than to GW) that con- 
tinues after his death. 

Being part of a substantial fund that is 
invested in diversified securities contri- 
butes to the safety and profitability of 
one’s investments. Thus, many people 
who want to make a gift to the university 
and still need to retain income find the 
Pooled Income Fund attractive. Other 
life-income plans are also available to 
satisfy special investment or income objec- 
tives when larger amounts are given. But 
each donor’s real investment is in helping 
GW give thousands of young people the 
opportunity to learn, to grow, to serve, to 
be somebody. 

For more information about the Pooled 
Income Trust and other deferred giving 
plans, write or call the Director of Defer- 
red Giving, Development Office, GWU, 
Washington, DC 20052, (202) 676-6414. 


E Nineteen seventy- 

five was not the 

year that Mohammad 

Ali weighed in at 95 

to kilograms, or that Miss 
America measured 914-610- 

914. But it was the year that Congress 


passed the metric conversion bill. This 
means that within the next ten years, the 


è U.S. will gradually 
C switch from the crazy- 
quilt Customary or En- 


glish system of weights and measures to a modernized 
version of the decimal-based metric system, which 
every industrialized nation in the world now uses — 
except the U.S.A. To Frances Laner, BA’57, it’s none 
too soon. Miss Laner, ‘‘Fritzie’’ to her friends and 
“The Metric Guru” to professional colleagues, has 
been a staunch advocate of the metric system since 
childhood. ‘‘My parents were European,” she says, 
‘*and so I learned to count in metric measures.’’ A 
Journalism and education student while at GW, she is 
employed as senior technical editor in Rockwell- 
International’s Rocky Flats Plant in Golden, Colorado. 

Fritzie also devotes a goodly amount of her time to 
teaching, demonstrating, and speaking on the metric 
System. She’s a director of the board of the U.S. Metric 
Association, which promotes the International System 
of Units (SI) or modern metric system. She is also head 
of the association’s eight-state Rocky Mountain region. 

“It’s ironic that, now that England is almost through 
converting to metrics and Canada is committed to a full 
Program, we are the last industrial country in the world 
using an outdated measurement language,’’ says Miss 
Laner, who has traveled all over the globe and knows 
six languages. ‘‘As early as 1790, George Washington 
urged Congress to give attention to uniform measure- 
ments. Congress authorized use of the metric system in 
1866. The U.S. signed the Treaty of the Meter in 1875. 
But the only time metrics were used was in setting up 
the country’s coinage system. 

‘Every President has had a plan for switching to 
metric,” she continues. ‘‘But for years Congress was 
dominated by agricultural people who could not see that 
we were becoming a highly technological nation.” 
Technology is one of the prime reasons for changing 
now. *‘The Customary, or English, system of mea- 
surements is unwieldy and time-consuming, and, since 
98 percent of the world is metric, we’re losing out on 
world trade to the tune of billions of dollars annually,”’ 
Says Miss Laner. 

Actually, most American exporting companies al- 
ready use metric measurements, including Ford Motor 
Co., GM, International Caterpillar, John Deere, IBM, 
3M, and Xerox. So do the pharmaceutical and tobacco 
industries (‘‘a silly millimeter longer’’), the defense 
industry, optics and photography companies, interna- 
tional sporting competitions, electric power companies 
(kilowatt hours), and international science groups. The 
Apollo-Soyuz space flight was measured in kilograms 
and metric tons, easing communications between Rus- 
Sians and Americans. 

‘‘Many consumers don’t realize it,” Fritzie con- 
tinues, ‘*but 40 percent of packaged goods now on the 
supermarket Shelves list both Customary and metric 
units. Seven-up is testing a liter-sized bottle (‘a quart 
and a liter bit more’). Some new GM cars have ‘dual- 


graphic’ speedometers which record both mph and kph. 
And school textbooks have for some years included the 
metric system units, but most teachers haven’t had any 
incentives to teach them to students living in a nonmet- 
ric environment. Now that Congress will give financial 
assistance to the schools to teach metrics, there will be 
more impetus.”’ 

Other signs of the times: Highway signs in 13 states 
carry distances in both miles and kilometers; in some 
states traffic speed limits are given in both. The District 
of Columbia and 25 states have developed uniform 
guidelines for classroom instruction in the metric sys- 
tem. All states plan to teach the metric system in 
schools by 1978; and California, Illinois, New Jersey, 
Maryland and New Mexico have projects under way. 
Many television weathermen are giving temperature 
readings in the metric Celsius degrees as well as the 
English Fahrenheit, and the U.S. National Weather 
Service will convert weather forecasting to metric units 
when the SI bill becomes law. 

For those who wish to get a headstart on the coming 
educational campaign in metrics, materials are flooding 
the market. For example, the National Bureau of Stan- 
dards offers a ‘‘metric kit,’’ including conversion card 
and 15 cm ruler, to any who would pay $2, and the 
American National Metric Council in Washington and 
many teaching, scientific and engineering societies also 
have metric materials available. 

‘*The transition to metrics won’t be easy, and it will 
involve considerable expense,’’ says Fritzie Laner, 
who in 1972 went to London to study with the British 
Metrification Board some of the problems and solutions 
involved in Britain’s change-over from its traditional 
measurements. ‘‘But the advantages of the metric sys- 
tem far outweigh any problems. The metric system is 
easy because of its few, easily defined units. Today 
American students have to learn 57 or more measure- 
ment units. In metric, learning only three (meter, gram, 
and second) gives one a good background for all other 
derived units. Calculations for children learning met- 
rics will be simplified because multiples are all in 
powers of 10, involving the simple move of a decimal 
point. And there is a direct relationship among units of 
mass, length, volume, and time. 

‘*There have been estimates that $30 per pupil could 
be saved each year (and, with inflation, much more) — 
to say nothing of many hours of learning and teaching 
time. Using SI units, American children may improve 
their performance in mathematics, by cutting time de- 
voted to those vulgar fractions and instead stressing 
conceptual skills. A UNESCO study of school children 
in 13 European nations recently showed that pupils in 
England and Scotland were not as good in math as other 
European children who used metric units,’’ Miss Laner 
points out. ‘‘And at home the metric system could 
standardize consumer goods such as clothing and can 
sizes and introduce more efficient inventory proce- 
dures.” 

Mostly, it’s just something we’ll have to get used to, 
or, as road signs and lapel buttons are currently urging, 
to ‘‘think metric.” O — Robin Friedheim 


Better by the kilogram. Frances Laner 
holds a kg (2.2 lb) weight. 
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Continuing Education for Engineers 


‘*T must know enough to advise my boss on minicom- 
puters.” 

‘‘I have to learn to deal with a contractor on a reason- 
able basis.”’ 

It’s 8:15 in the morning on the sixth floor of the GW 
Library. Some students — a bit older than usual — are 
having coffee and donuts before they go into their 
classes and discussing why they’re here. Soon, in their 
three classes, they will be peering at blackboards and 
audiovisuals. 

This is Continuing Engineering Education, an 
eight-year-old offshoot of GW’s School of Engineering 
and Applied Science. Instructors are as likely to be 
experts from government or industry as GW instruc- 
tors. Students come from agencies such as the U.S. 
Postal Service, Naval Electronic Systems Command, 
IBM, or county government. About one-third come 
from out of town. Over one-third have advanced de- 
grees. And many have been here before, for other 
courses. 

In 1976, about 5,000 students will take some 200 
short courses ranging in subject matter from construc- 
tion management and industrial waste treatment to such 
exotic-sounding offerings as ‘‘Fault Tree Analysis’’ (a 
systems safety engineering technique for high-risk 
areas, in which the schematic resembles a tree), ‘*Criti- 
cal Path Method’’ (planning and scheduling of en- 
gineering projects), and ‘‘Monte Carlo Simulation’’ 
(not a gambling system but data generation, bookkeep- 
ing and programming for simulation analyses). The 
courses fall into four general areas: state-of-the-art, 
decision theory, environmental impact and government 
regulations, and ‘‘hardhat’’ courses like heating and 
air-conditioning and construction estimating. 

**It’s hard to tell who will show up for a particular 
course,” says Jack Mansfield, director of Continuing 
Engineering Education. ‘*Hardhat courses bring in a lot 
of middle-management people who need to know the 
basics to do their job, as well as construction foremen 
and small contractors.’” Some unusual students have 
included a staff member from Lorton Reformatory who 
took *‘System Safety,’’ a military attaché bent on ap- 
plying configuration management to his country’s air 
force, and various functionaries from Spain, Mexico, 
and Japan. “‘We never did learn why one gentleman 
from Tokyo was here,’’ mused Mansfield. 

Some international students don’t understand En- 
glish very well, but are at home with what seems to be a 
universal mathematical notation, so they know what’s 
going on at the blackboard without benefit of the in- 
structor’s running commentary. 

Student attendance in CEE courses totaled 170 in 
1969, the first year of full operation. In 1975 it was 
3,471. The 15 courses offered in 1969 have grown to 
156. Significantly, the program has more than made 
financial ends meet over the past several years. 

Mansfield, who has directed the program since its 
beginnings in 1968, explains the success story this way: 
‘‘There was a lot going against us during the first years 
— periods of recession were bad for engineering, espe- 
cially in the aerospace industry when the space program 
began to gear down. Other universities, with similar 
problems, greatly cut back. We worked harder when 
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others pulled out, and it made the difference.” 

GW’s Continuing Engineering Education office is 
also blessed with a beneficial intrauniversity organiza- 
tion that permits freedom to make internal decisions 
quickly, whereas in some other universities such deci- 
sions would be made by committee. 

Much credit for the success of the program must also 
go to what Mansfield terms proper marketing — an 
intensive mailing campaign for each course. Most 
courses take about five months of planning. Thousands 
of brochures are sent out, special letters mailed to 
training officers in industry and government, and 
smaller groups working in the area. Notices are listed in 
several scientific periodicals. Feedback is also obtained 
from those who took previous courses who might be 
interested. All this information is organized in a com- 
plex set of mailing specifications for individual 
courses. 

Sometimes the situation is reversed; a company ap- 
proaches Continuing Engineering Education and asks 
the office to tailor a course to specifications for a group 
of company employees, or to offer a series of courses 
designed for specific employees to do the job they’re in, 
or the next job, better. Last semester, for example, CEE 
worked with Westinghouse Electronics Systems Sup- 
port Division in Maryland to develop a special logistics 
engineering course at Westinghouse, which happened 
to be short of specialists in this area. Another result of 
this joint effort was the establishment in GW’s School 
of Engineering and Applied Science of a graduate pro- 
gram in logistics engineering (the acquisition, opera- 
tion, and support costs of any piece or system of equip- 
ment, such as a weapons system). 

“We have to please our customers,” Mansfield 
points out. ‘“These people are losing time on the job — 
their work is piling up while they’re gone. It’s very 
important to their employers, who in many instances 
are footing the bill, that the time spent in class pays 
off.”’ 

Registration is made easy for those interested in a 
course. Red tape is kept to a minimum — most students 
are registered by telephone. Prospective students are 
asked what specific material they need to have covered 
in the course, and then when it is over, they are invited 
to critique it. This way coordinators can tell if all is 
going well — whether various instructors are overlap- 
ping subject matter; whether students are understanding 
the mathematical notations. 

Continuing Engineering Education is just getting an 
international program underway, directed by “JW” 
Perkins, a communications and electronics specialist 
who, having spent several years in South America, had 
a good idea that there might be a market abroad for 
GW’s courses. Successful courses have already been 
conducted in Canada, Buenos Aires, and Berlin. The 
Berlin course, ‘Reliability Analysis of Systems and 
Components of Nuclear Power Plants,” brought 74 
students from 22 European countries. Instructors came 
from the U.S., United Kingdom, and Denmark. 

And on the home front, courses planned for fall and 
winter at Biscayne College’s Center for Continuing 
Education have had a healthy registration. Of course, 
who can beat the accommodations — $18 a day for a 
double room — in Miami. It’s a good time and place for 
any engineer to continue his education. O 
— Fran Marsh 
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Mark Jacobson and computer 


By the time Mark Jacobson was a high school 
sophomore in Arlington, Virginia, he’d taken 
every mathematics course offered and was 
more advanced than 


‘Taste of ser: 
tained his fascina- 
Coll tion for math, statistics 


and computers, far 
beyond the capacity of 
his school to satisfy his interest. His parents and a 
sensitive, alert high school teacher recommended that 
he take some advanced courses at GW. Mark registered 
in the Secondary School Honors Program, in the Divi- 
sion of University Students, in 1973. He soon matricu- 
lated as a full-time GW student, one of the most bril- 
liant the mathematics and statistics departments have 
seen. He works part-time in GW’s computer center, 
and when he graduates in 1977 (at 18), he plans to go 
into statistics and operations research. 

Mark is one of almost 700 pre-college students who 
have taken advantage of GW’s Secondary School Hon- 
ors Program during the decade it’s been in existence. 
The program offers exceptional and highly motivated 
high school students, usually seniors, the opportunity 
to take fully accredited GW courses along with GW 
students, and get full college credit for them later. ‘‘The 
program was designed,” says director Bjorn Netland, 
assistant dean of the Division of University Students, 
‘‘to expose high school students to college courses and 
college life.” 

‘‘We have very high admission standards,’’ he con- 
tinues. ‘“‘The honors students receive higher grades 
than the average GW students. We also look for stu- 
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dents with maturity and motivation. All the participants 
receive substantial scholarships. Because the program 
is still relatively inexpensive,’’ Netland explains, ‘‘we 
are able to provide some financial backing to students 
without means so that they can attend.” 

During the fall and spring semesters, the Honors 
Program is open only to about 15 high school students 
in the Washington area who commute to their classes. 
In the summer, the program is open both to commuters 
and to students from more distant points who wish to 
live on campus. 

The summer of ’75 found about 30 high school 
honors students, along with their two residence coun- 
selors, inhabiting a specially reserved floor in Thurston 
Hall. Most students were enrolled in political science or 
psychology courses, but a few had chosen more 
esoteric offerings such as economic geography or in- 
tensive Russian. They also took trips to Washington’s 
historic sights and nearby beaches, took in Shake- 
speare’s Taming of the Shrew on the Monument 
grounds, prepared a clambake, and compiled a ‘‘ Year- 
book’’ as a souvenir of their college summer. 

‘‘When the students go home, they know what to 
expect from college,’’ says Beverly Brandt, one of the 
residence counselors. They also caught on quickly to 
some distinctly collegiate complaints. ‘The hot water 
in my bathroom is labeled cold,’’ said one. ‘“The food 
isn’t exactly food,” griped another. Still, most reacted 
positively. ‘“Courses are a hell of a lot better and harder 
than they are in high school,’’ said Tennesseean David 
Henry. *‘After my summer at GW, I'll be able to get a 
lot more out of my freshman year, because I’ ve already 
been broken in.” 


es ae. 


If a summer at GW offers the high school students 
some benefits, the university receives some in return. 
Dorm space occupied by the honors students might 
otherwise go unused in the summertime — and resi- 
dence hall revenues lost. The program is widely pub- 
licized in high school education journals and by mail- 
ings to high school counselors across the country, 
counselors who may also recommend GW to promising 
graduating seniors. ‘‘ Veterans’’ of the program return 
home and talk about their summer experience to other 
prospective GW students. And, of the 700 high school 
students who have tasted life at GW, about 40 percent 
return to the campus as members of the freshman 
class. O — Joe Gellman ’75 


Marveling at the 
creations of Rem- 


T i 
brandt, Beethoven, 


or Einstein, ~ people often wonder, 
**Why can’t I be creative?’’ Creativity is 
universally thought of as an admirable 


p ka and desir- 
ovi able quality. 
At GW, two pro- 


fessors are attempting to come” to grips with the 
processes of creativity and to help people to discover 
their own creative capability — James Osborn through 
his course, ‘‘Creative Thinking and Problem Solving,” 
and David S. Brown through his writings on creativity, 
innovation, and management. 

Osborn, a retired naval officer and former chemist in 
government and industry, teaches his creativity course 
for the College of General Studies’ Continuing Educa- 
tion for Women program. But men as well as women 
from a variety of educational backgrounds, profes- 
sions, and age groups take it, and for equally diverse 
reasons — out of curiosity, to improve their job per- 
formance, and to seek personal growth. 

“In this class, all of us are teachers and all of us are 
Students — including the instructor,’’ says Osborn. 
“Since creative endeavor is inexact, often subtle, we 
are Studying an art, not a science. One aspect of creativ- 
ity will be of great importance to one student, while to 
another it may appear useless.” 

Indeed, centuries of scholars have been unable to 
come up with a single, workable definition of creativ- 
ity. One person suggested, “‘creativity is defined as the 
ability to make new combinations of social worth.”’ 
Rollo May, author of The Nature of Creativity said, 
‘creativity is the encounter of the intensively conscious 
human being,with-his.world.’’ Venturing a more basic 
definition, author Eric Fromm characterized creativity 
as “‘the ability to see (or be aware) and to respond.”’ 
These people are in good company; over the years 
creative notables ranging from D. H. Lawrence and Da 
Vinci to Mozart and George Bernard Shaw have 
likewise ventured their own personal definitions. In the 
end, the only consensus may be, as psychologist 
George F, Kneller suggests, ‘‘that creativity is too 
flexible and too capricious a phenomenon to be easily 
defined.” 

Osborn chooses the definition of creativity de- 
veloped by a former instructor of his, Prof. John Arnold 
of M.I.T. “Arnold chose to examine the creative pro- 
cess rather than creativity as a single entity,’’ explains 
Osborn. He characterizes the creative process as a 
series of four successive stages or actions initiated by 
the individual: questioning (of both yourself and others, 
to obtain valuable information); observation (utilizing 
all the senses, not just sight, which is used alone by 
more than 80% of Osborn’s students); association (the 
bringing together of objects or ideas in new combina- 
tions); and finally, prediction (finding and developing 
new uses for the object or idea). 

Many scholars have attempted to list the significant 
attributes of the ideal creative person. ‘‘There are cer- 
tain undeniable ingredients in the creative process. First 
and foremost is imagination and a willingness to accept 
change. The ability to observe keenly and at all times is 
likewise important, as is the ability to persevere, to 
follow an idea through to its final execution. But I don’t 
emphasize ‘traits’ in discussing the creative person. I 
don’t tell the class to ‘be like this to be creative.’ That 
would be impossible anyway. Instead, I try to acquaint 
them with the tools and techniques they can use to find 
Creativity in their own lives.” 

Included in the course are several creative exercises 
— simple tests of observation and imagination. Among 
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them: Take a single object, any object will do, and 
describe as many things as you can that are unique 
about it. Try to think of alternatives to everyday 
routines or procedures that are usually performed in a 
standard fashion. Or try to ‘‘buck the trend’’ — make a 
conscious effort to try different approaches and 
methods in certain tasks or activities, different from 
those normally utilized by ‘‘the majority.” 

What can the instructor actually do to help people 
become more creative? ‘‘It’s up to the individual, and 
what they want to do with what I provide,’’ James 
Osborn replies. ‘‘A person’s creative potential is the 
product of education, avocation, environment, virtu- 
ally all the experiences in life anyone encounters. I am 
trying to motivate people to utilize their creative 
capabilities, to use new and novel ideas and concepts on 
their own to better themselves, and derive more plea- 
sure and satisfaction from their lives.” 

Another aspect of creativity and the creative process 
that is often studied separately is problem-solving. 
Problem-solving is actually no more than the end result 
of creative thinking and logical thinking combined. In 
business and industry, the cultivation of new ideas to 
solve problems, known as innovation, can be the key to 
productivity and success. This is the realm of Prof. 
David S. Brown, of GW’s department of public admin- 
istration. In many respects, the techniques and methods 
for encouraging innovation that Brown teaches to man- 
agers in industry and government resemble what James 
Osborn suggests for his students. 

Brown contends that innovation need not be totally 
original. ‘‘To innovate does not require that one pro- 
duce a totally new idea or product,’ he notes. ‘‘Nor 


does one need to have invented a product himself. 
Applying an old idea or an old tool in a new way will do 
as well. The person who discovers an easier, less ex- 
pensive way or better way of performing an old task is a 
discoverer as well as an innovator.”’ 

Brown and Osborn agree that the basis for creative 
problem-solving lies in concise problem identification. 
‘*Problem identification is of optimum importance in 
any problem-solving endeavor,’’ James Osborn notes. 
‘Often we discover that we are trying to solve the 
wrong problem.”’ 

They also agree that a diversity of options is desirable 
in problem-solving. *‘A common mistake, particularly 
in business and industry,’’ Osborn says, ‘‘is to always 
look for the single right answer. If you develop a variety 
of alternative solutions to choose from, you’re more 
likely to come up with a better answer.”’ 

While Osborn focuses solely on the development of 
individual creative potential, Brown often recommends 
group innovation or ‘‘brainstorming’’ techniques to 
managers. ‘‘The most successful innovators are those 
who have learned how — and when — to involve 
others,” he says. ‘‘Individuals can greatly improve 
their innovational skills by making use of the intelli- 
gence, resources, and creativity that others possess.”’ 

Both instructors like to recall the oft-cited quotation 
of Albert Einstein, ‘‘imagination is more important 
than knowledge.” Imagination, attitude, breadth of 
observation — all these are the inner fuels of creativ- 
ity. A good piece of advice for would-be creators also 
comes from Thomas A. Edison. When asked his for- 
mula for creating, and developing new ideas, he re- 
plied, ‘I listen from within.” O  — Bob Berendt 
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Maria Raybar poses as a young wife interested in pur- 
chasing property from a recreation land developer on 
Maryland’s Eastern Shore. Or, she pretends to be a 
lonely working girl who wants to join a ‘‘swinging”’ 
Singles club in Northern Virginia. More often, she 
assumes the identity of the average consumer. Maria is 
actually a third-year GW law student, intent on uncov- 
ering deceptive practices wherever she sees them, even 
On the inside of a book of matches. 

As part of the National Law Center’s Consumer 
Protection Center, she is one of about 100 students a 
year who listen to consumer complaints, investigate 
them, and attempt to resolve them. ‘‘This program 
teaches students how to deal with live bodies. It takes 
them out of the classroom, out of the law books, and 
Puts them in contact with clients on a one-to-one 
basis,” says Prof. Donald P. Rothschild, who directs 
the five-year-old program. 

At GW and other law schools throughout the nation, 
there is an increasing effort to make legal education 
More practical — by placing students in the courtroom 
to represent certain indigent defendants, in inner-city 
Storefronts to provide legal services at the neighbor- 
hood level, and in the federal regulatory realm to file 
Petitions that seek to force agencies to correct injus- 
tices, 

In the consumer advocacy area, GW law students 
have the option of Professor Rothschild’s program, 
which focuses on developing pre-litigation skills with 
individual clients, or Prof. John Banzhaf’s legal ac- 
tivism approach, which emphasizes class action cases. 

Glenn A. Goldberg, a law instructor who supervises 
the student projects in the Banzhaf program, says, 
The students themselves decide what consumer issues 
to attack and learn how the law can be used affirma- 
tively, and not just defensively, for the public interest, 
and not just for private clients.’ Goldberg opens a 
black briefcase full of assorted cosmetics, deodorants 
and other packaged products as he describes the project 
the students call UNWRAP or United We Resist Addi- 
tional Packaging. He demonstrates how excess packag- 
ng, which is often both deceptive and wasteful, can 
make the consumer believe he is getting twice the 
amount he actually buys in a container, even when 
Marked “economy size.” 

Law students are petitioning the Federal Trade 
Commission to set standards for what is reasonable and 
acceptable packaging and are lobbying in Congress for 
legislation that would end overpackaging. 

Other projects include COMPARE (Consumers 


Moving to Petition Against Ripping Off Energy), 
which seeks to phase out the use of gas pilot lights 
because they consume 50 percent of the gas used by 
stoves and hot water heaters. CITIZEN VOICE (Citi- 
zens Vowing to Open Intervention for Consumers of 
Energy), which is attempting to have a public advo- 
cate’s office created in the Federal Power Commission 
to represent consumer interests in the regulation of 
utility rates, and SOS (Students Opposed to Smoking), 
which is lobbying for two non-smokers’ rights bills in 
the District of Columbia to improve the enforcement of 
no-smoking laws. 

The projects usually run about one semester and 
include a total of about 20 students. “‘They are aimed at 
protecting the consumer in one swoop through legal 
action on behalf of the entire class of consumers,’’ 
Goldberg says. The legal activism seminar also fights 
for non-consumer issues, such as release by the Presi- 
dent of the Rockefeller Commission report on the CIA. 

The chief source of clients for Professor Rothschild’ s 
students is a telephone hotline system, with calls com- 
ing in directly to the ‘‘Consumer Help’’ number at the 
law school at the rate of about 30 a day and to WRC- 
TV’s ‘‘Contact 4° program, which turns over a major- 
ity of its cases to the GW students for investigation. 

The individual complaints, which usually involve 
shoddy repair work on automobiles, and home 
appliances, are acted on within a week and are gener- 
ally settled to the satisfaction of both parties. Disputes 
are negotiated; very few wind up in court. The students’ 
weapon for getting results is simple: the threat of expo- 
sure of unfair practices to. the mass media. 

The GW consumer protection program takes on a 
new dimension early this year when it will be plugged 
into the frauds section of the U.S. Attorney’s office in 
the District of Columbia and to the Metropolitan Police 
Department’s bunco squad. Under a special arrange- 
ment, GW law students will be the only nongovernmen- 
tal group receiving complaints from consumers. The 
seven local offices of consumer affairs of the Met- 
ropolitan Washington Council of Governments will be 
the primary channel of complaints. 

‘‘When consumer fraud is alleged through a stu- 
dent’s investigation of a case,’’ Professor Rothschild 
explains, “‘it will be fed into the Justice Department 
computer for instant retrieval by the police department 
and the U.S. Attorney’s office. For the first time, this 
will give us a profile and pattern of the fraud complaints 
in the area. With the cases coming into the eight differ- 
ent offices funneled into a single computerized system, 


we will be better able to tie down criminal fraud. So 
often, particularly in the home repair business, the 
same person is operating under 10 or 12 different names 
in 10 or 12 different locations. This will enable us to 
relate the aliases, the addresses, and the methods of 
operation.”’ 

‘For the students,” Prof. Rothschild says, ‘‘the 
new project will provide the chance to receive and 
understand criminal consumer fraud complaints, and to 
coordinate their efforts with the police investigation 
and the U.S. Attorney prosecution. Most of the cases 
the students have been handling,’’ he explains, ‘‘have 
not technically been criminal fraud because services — 
although minimal and inferior to what was promised — 
have been provided to complaining consumers.”’ 

‘*The singles club business is one example,’’ Maria 
points out. ‘‘Young customers complained that they 
paid one club $400 a year for what was billed as an 
opportunity to take part in a variety of activities and to 
meet many ‘swinging’ singles. The club turned out to 
be a large room with a stereo, a handful of older adults, 
and nothing more.”’ 

By exposing the operation through the mass media, 
Maria says GW law students were instrumental in clos- 
ing down the club last year. But, following a prevalent 
pattern, the operators have re-opened it under another 
name in a different location. As the complaints con- 
tinue to come in, the law students will go out after them 
again in an attempt to shut them down once more — and 
maybe for good. 

‘*We encountered the same problem with the health 
spas, which we constantly investigate,’ Maria says. 
‘‘Clients contend that they sign one- or two-year con- 
tracts for services that are promised, but not provided. 
The facilities are shabby and unclean, and the instruc- 
tion given is poor. The operators count on people pay- 
ing for the services, and then not using them.”’ 

The students also are working with the D.C. City 
Council toward passage of legislation that would put 
payment for club services on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

Since the Consumer Protection Center opened, stu- 
dents have handled about 34,000 complaints. ‘‘It is our 
goal,’’ Maria says, “‘to prevent 34,000 more persons 
from being ripped off.” O — Joy Aschenbach 


This is the first article in a two-part series on consumer 
law at GW. In the next issue: GW’s legal efforts on 
behalf of the deaf, the elderly, the poor, women, 
blacks, and Spanish-speaking people. 
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Alumnus in the News 


Dr. Ira Rosenberg 


Ira Rosenberg, PhD’70, is a polymer 
chemist at Clairol, Inc., a gifted photo- 
grapher whose work has been frequently 
shown in exhibit, and a sort of professional 
counselor to college chemistry students. 

He is a member of the Younger 
Chemists Committee of the American 
Chemical Society, which is sponsoring a 
traveling road show project called Careers 
in Industrial Chemistry. Its purpose is to 
help smooth the transition from the univer- 
sity classroom to the working world of 
industry. Rosenberg and his group define 
several serious gaps the student chemist 
must bridge when he goes into industry. A 
strong profit motive, a concern with fund- 
ing of research, an awareness of con- 
sumerism — these are things which the 
student didn’t need to be concerned with. 
‘The ivory tower approach is even more 
evident in the sciences than in other 
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academic disciplines,’ he says. ‘‘At col- 
lege I wasn’t interested in patent laws and 
had no reason to be, but now they are an 
important part of my professional con- 
cern.” 

The group hopes that more schools will 
adopt a work-study program, an extended 
period of study broken up by an extended 
period of work. This program has already 
proved successful in several colleges and 
universities (including GW’s School of 
Engineering and Applied Science), and 
Rosenberg believes it can alleviate many 
transitional problems. He feels it can aid in 
developing the ‘*T-shaped man”’ concept, 
where the university supplies the basic 
structure, stability, and know-how of the 
aspiring scientist, and an acquaintance 
with the working world of industry ex- 
pands and enriches this basic knowledge. 
— Janette Feijoo 
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Alumni Authors and Artists 


Authors 


Edmund D. Cohen, BA ’65. C. G. Jung 
and the Scientific Attitude (Philosophical 
Library, 1975). 


Burnice H. Jarman, PhD ’38. A Time to 
Talk and The Road Not Taken (Dorrance 
and Co., 1975). 


Michael Kammen, BA ’68. Colonial 
New York: A History (Scribner’s, 1975). 


Martina R. Norelli, BA 69, MA °72. 
American Wildlife Painting (Watson- 
Guptill Publications, N.Y. in cooperation 
with the Smithsonian Institution). 


Ralph L. Rosnow, MA ’58. Primer of 
Methods for the Behavioral Sciences 
(Wiley, 1975), and The Volunteer Subject 
(Wiley-Interscience, 1975). 


Ames W. Williams, AB ’35, LLB °39. 
A corporate history of a short line railroad 
in the Washington area, The Chesapeake 
Beach Railway. The current issue of 
Periodical, the publication of the Council 
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on Abandoned Military Posts, carries his 
history of Fort Zachary Taylor, Key West, 
Fla. 


Artists 


C. R. Cohen, BA ’61, was awarded a 
scholarship for research in creative art 
from the Blanche E. Colman Foundation. 


Margaret W. Fisher, MA ’51, exhibit of 
paintings, the Falls Church Public Library. 
She is a teacher of water color painting at 
the senior citizens day care center in Ar- 
lington and conducts private studio classes 
in her home. 


Jeanne Miles, AB ’31, exhibit of 
sculpture, Hunterdon Art Center, Clinton, 
New Jersey in the Invitation Sculpture Ex- 
hibition. 


Mary H. Nash, BA ’73, is teaching the 
first art history course about women artists 
at Washington State University in 
Pullman, Washington. In July some of her 
work was shown in the ‘“‘New Washington 
Woman” show at the Anderson Gallery in 
Richmond, Va. 


Other Alumni in the News 


PAER 


Jacqueline Dow 


Col. Robert F. Brockmann, MBE °70, 
has received the Legion of Merit, one of 
the nation’s highest decorations for out- 
standing service to the U.S. as deputy as- 
sistant chief of staff for operations, U.S. 
Support Activities Group, Nakhon 
Phanom Royal Thai AFB, Thailand. 


Laurie A. Broedling, MA ’60, PhD °73, 
is listed in the 1975-76 edition of Who’ s 
Who in American Women. She is 
employed with the Navy Research and 
Development Center where she does 
psychological research on the components 
of attitude formation and motivation. 


Robert C. Burk, fourth-year GW medical 
student, won a Mead Johnson award in 
Galveston, Texas, at the Student Ameri- 
can Medical Association — University of 
Texas Medical Branch National Student 
Research Forum, for his research paper 
dealing with leukemia in mice. It is the 
second time in the history of the Texas 
competition that a GWU medical student 
has won an award in the National Forum. 


Jacqueline Dowd, BA °73, won two 
first-place awards in the Florida Press As- 
sociation’s annual Better Newspaper Con- 
test. A series of articles on mismanage- 
ment of publicly owned utilities won her a 
first for in-depth reporting and a series of 
pictures of Florida Governor Reubin As- 
kew, won top photography honors. She 
also took second in feature writing compe- 
tition. Dowd is managing editor of the Sr, 
Cloud News, which was named runner-up 
for the title of Florida’s best weekly news- 
paper, and the Kissimmee Gazette. 


Another newspaper award winner: Alan 
Wilson, BA ’69, staff reporter for the 
Santa Fe newspaper, The New Mexican, 
won an individual first-place award at the 
New Mexico Press Association awards 
dinner in the investigative-interpretive 
category and helped the newspaper win 
honorable mention in newspaper competi- 
tion, for his series of stories on land use 
planning in Northern New Mexico. He 
also won an honorable mention for spot 
news reporting. 


Dr. Charles C. Kim 


Martha Jane Echols, BA °70, has re- 
ceived a 1975-76 American Association of 
University Women Education Foundation 
for completion of her work for a PhD in 
English literature at Boston College. 


Maj. Gen. Joseph E. Fix III, MIA ’65, 
the Army’s director of international logis- 
tics was promoted to two-star rank. 


Hugh Helco, BA 65, has been honored 
by the American Political Science Associ- 
ation with The Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion prize for **the best book published on 
government, politics, or international af- 
fairs.” The winning book is Modern So- 
cial Politics in Britain and Sweden, (Yale 
University Press). 


Dr. Charles C. Kim, MBA ’68, DBA 
73, is the chairman and chief executive 
officer of the new Diplomat National 
Bank, 2033 K Street, N. W., Washington. 


Naomi Laughlin, AA ’32, BA °34, vice- 
president of Beers Brothers Inc. Realtor, 
was honored for outstanding achievement 
in her field — both as a farm and land 
broker and as Regional Vice-President of 
the Montgomery County Board of Realtors 
for 20 years. 


Sharon Niederman, BA °69, has been 
chosen an Outstanding Young Woman of 
America for 1975 and is eligible to become 
one of America’s Ten Outstanding Young 
Women of the Year. 


Dr. LeGrand G. Van Uitert, BS ’49, a 
member of the technical staff of the Bell 
Laboratories in Murray Hill, N.J., re- 
ceived the Howard N. Potts Medal at the 
49th annual Medal Day awards cere- 
monies at the Franklin Institute for ‘‘out- 
Standing ability in discovering and de- 
veloping ferrites for microwave communi- 
cation, garnets for magnetic bubbles and 
lasers, and niobates for nonlinear optical 
devices.” 


Billy A. Wann, MSA ’73, has been 
licensed to conduct his own engineering 
services business in southern Nevada. 


Julie A. White, BA 72, has been named 
1975 Young Career Woman by the District 
of Columbia Federal of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs. 


John H. Wiand, MS ’68, chief of man- 
Power and organization services in the of- 
fice of the controller, Defense Intelligence 
Agency, was presented the Meritorious 
Civilian Service Medal for demonstrating 
outstanding professional and personal 
career development programs for civil- 
ians. 


Col. Dwayne P. Wright, MS 64, has 
received the Legion of Merit, one of the 
nation’s highest awards for outstanding 
service to the U.S. as an air operations 
officer at Camp H. M. Smith, Hawaii. 


MET ee ee 8S 
Appointments 
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Dennis W. Anow, BA 70, new assistant 
professor of law at Oklahoma City Univer- 
sity as of fall ’75. His primary teaching 
fields are international law and jurispru- 
dence. 


Douglas P. Bennett, LLB ’75, new direc- 
tor of the Presidential personnel office of 
the White House. 


Dr. Leighton E. Cluff, MD ’49, vice- 
President of the Robert Wood Johnson 
Foundation. 


Renato Danese, BA ’66, assistant director 
of the National Endowment for the Arts’ 
Visual Program. 


James Dyer, MLA candidate, to head the 
staff of Representative Joseph McDade. 


William Eure, AA ’56, BA ’57, president 
and general manager of WSSV and 
WPLZ-FM in Petersburg, Va., president 


‘ea the Virginia Association of Broadcast- 


rer Gray, BA °31, to membership in 
the Association of the Oldest Inhabitants 
of the District of Columbia and appointed 
as a delegate to the District Federation of 
Citizens Associations. 


Frank Hepler, MBA *64, U.S. Supreme 
Court marshal, 


Vinette E. Jones, ME ’59, assistant direc- 
tor of ACTION for recruitment and com- 
munications. 


eE Kendrick, PhD ’55 and profes- 
ro economics, as one of the seven of the 
nation’s leading business economists to 


the Economic Advisory B 
oard of the De- 
partment of Conmetes. : 


Platonia P. Kirkwood, AA ’33, AB ’34, 
LLB ’36, administrative law judge for the 
National Labor Relations Board. 


Dr. William E. Lavery, MA ’59, presi- 
dent of Virginia Tech. 


M. Gene Matteucci, LLB ’56, to vice- 
president of Nevada Power Company. He 
is also the company’s chief legal officer 
and secretary and has been with the Las 
Vegas-based company since 1973. 


Gustavo Mellander, BA ’59, MA ’60, 
PhD ’66, president of the Passaic County 
Community College, Paterson, New Jer- 
sey. 


Cpt. Loren I. Moore, MS ’70, to profes- 
sor of Naval Science at the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill. Cpt. Moore 
is continuing his research and workshops 
in situational leadership, the topic of his 
dissertation at the University of Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Retirees 


Enoch E. Ellison, LLB ’34, LLM ’38, 
Chief of the Judgment Enforcement Unit 
of the Civil Division, Department of Jus- 
tice, after 46 years of government service, 
41 of them with the Department. 


Phil Sheridan, AA ’47, BA ’49, LLB 
’50, as FBI Bureau Chief, Pittsburgh, after 
25 years with the Bureau. 


GAA Governing Board, 
Trustee Nominations 


Six members of the University’s Board of 
Trustees are nominated by the General 
Alumni Association. These Trustees are 
elected to three-year terms and are lim- 
ited to two consecutive terms. 

The terms of two trustees will expire 
next May: Everett H. Bellows, Columbian 
'39, Graduate ‘41, of Washington, D.C. 
and Joseph B. Danzansky, Columbian 
'35, Law '36, also of Washington. Mr. Bel- 
lows is completing his second term and 
is not eligible for re-election. 

Alumni may recommend candidates 
by writing to Chairman, Nominating 
Committee, General Alumni Associa- 
tion, GWU, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

The Governing Board of the General 
Alumni Association includes three 
elected members from each of the active 
schools of the University. These mem- 
bers serve two-year terms without re- 
striction on re-election. The terms of all 
elected members will expire at the bien- 
nial meeting in May and alumni are 
urged to recommend possible candi- 
dates to the Association’s Nominating 
Committee. Suggestions should be sent 
to the address indicated above. 


Deaths 


Leslie Adams, AB ’20, LLB ’22, August 
6, Ocean City, Md. 

Morris Aein, LLB °24, July 21, Washing- 
ton 


Gordon M. Aperholt, LLB °30, July 17, 
Mt. Lebanon, Pa. 


Lillie A. Bontz, LLB ’42, July 29, Balti- 
more 


Kathleene J. Bouton, AB °52, July 21, 
Vienna, Va. 


Dr. A. W. Brunt, MD ’62, May 15, Idaho 
Falls, Id. 

Anne P. Comanduras, AA °44, BA ’46, 
July 26, Arlington, Va. 


Bob Considine, ’31, September 25, New 
York 


Dr. George Dewey, MD ’28, July 25, 
Washington 

Rear Adm. Wilfred A. Hearn, LLB °31, 
July 9, Reston, Va. 


Janet Fricks Helvey, BA 64, October 14, 
Alexandria, Va. 


Irene M. Kennedy, LLB *39, August 31, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Persis M. Kroutil, MD °43, August 1, 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Dr. Oscar Lavine, MD °30, August 24, 
University Park, Md. 


Linda Lee, LLB ’64, August 31, Washing- 
ton 


Leland Stanford (Larry) MacPhail, LLB 
"10, October 2, Bel Air, Md. 


Dana B. Malone, LLB ’62, July 27, Shel- 
burne Falls, Mass. 


Donald H. McLean, LLB ’06, August 19, 
Elizabeth, N.J. 


Denis L. Moffitt, JD °72, June 2 


J. Johnstone Muir, LLB °31, July 24, 
Ardmore, Pa. 


Safari, Anyone? 


The GW Alumni tour program has added 
a 16-day “East African Safari” to its 1976 
tour program. The dates are March 28- 
April 13, and the destination is Kenya 
and Tanzania. Included in the $1235 cost 
are tours of Nairobi and the game parks, 
safari, lodging, and most meals. 
Baltimore-Washington International 
Airport departure. For more information 
and brochure, write or call Alumni 
House, GWU, Washington, DC 20052, 
676-6435. ; 


Patricia O’Grady, MA ’64, August 21, 
Annapolis, Md. 


Clara V. Palmer, BA ’06, October 14, 
Silver Spring, Md. 

A. Harding Paul, LLB ’22, June 8, Ger- 
mantown, Md. 


Ramon T. Purdy, AA ’54, BA ’59, August 
19, Washington 

Dr. Enos Ray, MD °43, September 24, 
Washington 

Mary McEwen Schmike, MA ’64, July 
15, Palo Alto, Cal. 


Aaron L. Shalowitz, LLM ’30, October 
19, Washington 


Dr. Walter I. Smith, PhD ’34, September 
9, Loma Linda, Cal. 

Walter F. Sullivan, DDS °17, August 3, 
Tampa, Fla. 

Talmadge M. Thorne, LLB ’24, October 
6, Arlington, Va. 

John F. Thornton, LLB ’37, October 14, 
Washington 

Dr. Clarke Freeman Trundle, BA °59, MA 
62, EdD ’65, April 26, Washington 
Gary Estelle Turner, BA °37, May 19, 
Rockville, Md. 

George David Tyree, Jr., LLB ’71, May 
29, Northern Virginia 

Rose M. Vickers, BA ’25, BAL ’°35, MA 
38, August 21, Washington 


Lt. Col. Emmett S. ‘‘Pete’’ Walden, Jr., 
MS ’64, December 22, 1974, Duluth, 
Minn. 

Celeste M. Weyl, BA ’23, March 10, 
Washington 


Bernard R. Williams, BA ’70, September 
13, Springfield, Va. 

Margaret Williams, MA ’50, August 8, 
Washington 


Ronald J. Willis, March 11, Fairfax, Va. 


Samuel Wolffe, LLB ’26, March 21, 
Washington 


George P. Wooddell, AA °47, BA °48, 
October 9, Bethesda, Md. 


John Richard Yancura, MSA ’72, March 
28, Fresno, Cal. 


Harry Gordon Zaritsky, MAE °43, June 1, 
Baltimore 


Dr. Edmund Ziman, BS °36, MD ’40, 
June 30, Bronx, N.Y. 


Faculty and Staff Deaths 


Fred A. Menk, retired associate adminis- 
trator of GWU Hospital, October 19, 
Washington 


Dr. Frederick A. (Fritz) Reuter, ex-chief 
of neurology at GWU Hospital, Septem- 
ber 16, Aldie, Va. 


Dorothy Holmes Trauger, manager of 
employment, October 27, Round Hill, Va. 
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Coming Events: For late changes phone 


the Office of Alumni Relations 676-6435 
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